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SHORTHAND PUT ME IN THE 
EDITOR’S CHAIR 


She was a “reluctant” student—then, of necessity, a stenog- 


‘apher—now she’s a happy career woman. Here’s her story! 


MARJORIE E. MOORE 


\D, an easy-going sort of a man who 
never accepted 
rendered if he 


money for services 
could help it, came 
to the supper table night looking rather 
with had at last 
‘ocated a place for Mr. Robinson's business 


pleased himself. He 


school, he said, and Mr. Robinson was 
lelighted. 
“He wanted to pay me a little something 


for the favor, but I assured him I preferred 
not to take anything now, when he was 
just getting started. I told him later would 
be all right.” Then Dad went on casually, 
| “But he would like 
give one of you children business train- 


oking into his plate, 
ing, though, out of appreciation for the 
favor I did him.” 

[I looked at Dad, 
back again. “One 
brother 


then at Mother, and 
of you children” meant 
was barely making his 
and our kid 


me; my 
regular grades in junior high, 
sister was not yet ten. 

MARJORIE,” Mother beamed, “how 
would you like to take a business course 
next 
there was no question mark in her voice at 
the end of that interrogative sentence. My 
mother could opportunity 
vhen she saw never failed 
to see it. She was ambitious for her chil- 
We prosperous 
people, and she was determined that we 
should be exposed to every advantage pos- 


summer.” Her tone was declarative; 


recognize an 
one, and she 


dren. were by no means 


sible. 

Business training was, in Mother's mind, 
a means to an end. Our public 
offered no commercial course at that time. 


: 1 
SC hool 


I was taking straight liberal arts college 
prep work, before I was born, | 
guess, I was dedicated to the struggle for 
a bachelor of arts degree, and I knew that 
I would have to work my way through 
Mother what an 
advantage I would have if I had business 
training. 


because 


college. Now could see 


NOBODY ever felt more like a martyr 
to a cause than I did that summer. In spite 
of a very heavy study program all year, 
I trekked back and forth to the business 
college during the hot days of July and 
August. The school was conducted by the 
principal and the shorthand teacher he had 
married. Under her I shorthand 
and typing in the two summer sessions be- 


mastered 


fore and after my senior year in high 
school. 

Then I entered college. Almost the very 
day I matriculated, the stock market 


crashed. The next four years was a finan- 
cially tough experience. My life-long am- 
bition to get a college education would prob- 
ably never have been realized except for the 
favor my Dad had done the business col- 
lege proprietor, and Dad’s refusal to accept 
money for his services. 


OTHER girls who attended the fashion- 
able but scholastically sound girls’ school in 
my home town waited tables or answered 
telephones to help meet their school ex- 
penses; I earned my tuition as a stenog 
rapher. During the last half of the four-year 
course I made enough money to pay nearly 
all my expenses. I even prevailed on the 
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town’s eye-ear-nose-and-throat specialist to 


perform a badly needed tonsillectomy on me, 


two 


found him- 
had to 
entailing a 


ONE July the college president 


a predicament. His secretary 


have an emergency operation 


long convalescence. The alumnae office was 


requested to lend me to the president. I 
was frightened sick at the thought of tak- 
ing letters from him, but he was young and 
very sympathetic. I got along fine until one 
morning in the course of the tenth letter, 
he dictated something about the college 


institution. 


have seen me blink 


being an “eleemosynary” 


He must “Is that one 


new to you?” His voice was kindness it- 
self. “It is from the Greek, and means ‘not 
for private gain.’ This 
college, then, is an elee- 


mosynary institution. 


You spell it “e-l-e-<« 
, .’ and he dictated it 
letter by letter. 

With great pride, that 
summer, I turned 


"=i 


MARCH OF DIME 
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ing, as he gave it a parting shake, “Good- 
by! It’s been nice seeing you.” And I was 
dismissed. 

What a queer way to treat a guest, I 
thought, as I went to the elevator. On the 


train all afternoon, I kept wonder 


possessed the man, and what he 


ing what 
was up to. 


One noon two months later, I received a 
telegram from him asking for an interview 
at five o'clock. All aflutter with anticipa- 
tion, | met him at the door and did my 


best to conceal my curiosity until he 
state In 


could 


his business. the school parlor we 


took our seats, and he came straight to the 

point, offering me a position as stenog- 

rapher and assistant editor of the Southwide 

student magazine. Though he didn’t know 

it, I accepted on the spot; only two mem- 

bers of my senior class had landed jobs for 
the next year, and I was 
getting anxious. 

The offer was not luc- 
rative, considering pres- 
ent - day salaries for 
similar training and ex- 
perience, but how grate- 


ful | 








was for having had 

from twenty to fifty let- business training ! Because 
ters a day on handsome INFANTILE of that training, | knew 
white bond, with gold PARALYSIS my way around in an of- 
crest, for the president of fice, and creative writing 
my alma mater. had been one of my favor- 
By the time I was ite college courses. The 
graduated, an English combination of — steno- 
and History major, I had graphic and editorial re- 


abandoned the idea of 

teaching Latin for a liv- 

ing, and I had almost 

given up the thought of 

social work. I was certain that my pro- 
fession was likely to be some phase of re- 
ligious education. Two years later, short- 
hand determined my exact vocation. 


AN invitation to attend a program-plan- 


ning conference of a small committee of 
Christian students came during my _ last 
year in graduate school. The invitation was 


a total surprise; I At the end of 


the 


accepted. 


as | 


mecting, 


three-day was waiting 
in the offices for train time to arrive, the 
cxecutive in charge of student work for 
our denomination abruptly inquired, “Do 


you know shorthand ?” 


“Why... yes! 


For some strange reason 


my tone was almost the same as if had 
asked, “Can you read?” 

I was about to ask why he wanted to 
know that, when he grabbed my hand, say- 


JANUARY 15-30 





eg ates Was Just my 
dish. T] 
ing charge yr a 
was exhilarating 

August first I entered the the 
Department of Student Work. Seven vol- 


1 


hought of hav- 
magazine 


( fice ( of 


umes later I left it, only because a job in 
full-time journalism had been offered me 
and by now I knew I was an editor for life. 
I had cut my professional eyeteeth on the 


student mag; now I wanted to tackle some- 


thing bigger. 
a CONGRATULATED myself on being 
rid of stenographic 
through with shorthand forever 
It had served 
I would never 
again. From 
dictation! But in 
using my shorthand once more. 
We had 
ikers to provide us 
cript of his addresses for 


responsibilities—I was 
I thought. 
ts purpose yet I hoped 
be called on to take dictation 
on, | wanted to 
than a year | 


well, 
now give 
less was 
asked one of our summer confer- 
manu- 
publication. To 


ence spe with a 


] 
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our dismay he declared he always spoke 
extemporaneously and could not write out 
time for him to 
appear. My editor and I reluctantly gave 
up the plan to get one or two of the ad- 
dresses for our readers. Then I happened 
to remember that I once took rapid-fire dic- 
tation. Without mentioning it to the edi- 
tor, I went to the auditorium with a note- 
book and a few sharp pencils, and seated 
myself right below the rostrum. 


his spec ches before 


The next two issues of our magazine car- 
ried excellent articles with the speaker’s 
by-line. His repetition of words and phrases 
and oral messages saved me 
when he spoke fast; I could keep up easily 
Later, the transcriptions were submitted to 
him for approval, and we had his hearty 
permission to publish abridged versions of 
original Now when our 
board, the mission agency of a 
Christian body of six million Americans, 
has big news to release, the executive calls 
for me and tells me quickly what he 
wants to get across to the people. 

‘That is what I want to say,” he usually 
put it into the best 
journalistic form, and let me see it before 


ideas in his 


the addresses. 


foreign 


winds up. “Please 


it goes out.” 
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My shorthand notes are quickly tran- 
scribed. I transpose a paragraph or sen- 
tence, substitute a good word for a poor 
one, eliminate excess wordage, and present 
the big boss with a manuscript that has 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. Almost in- 
variably he approves the results, and re- 
leases the copy. 

Shorthand saves his time and mine, and 
he values editorial assistance that is fast 
as well as accurate. 


EQUALLY as important is it when I 
do straight reporting for some church con- 
vention. At meetings, reports are 
usually available in typewritten or printed 
form, but significant happenings frequently 
occur without warning, and, at the press 
tables, I find myself dashing off shorthand 
symbols while the other reporters are strug- 
gling to get a word here and there. Exact 
quotations under those circumstances are 
impossible without quick thinking and a 
good system of notes. 

Twenty years is a long time to use a 
good tool, but mine is much the better for 
hard and steady use, and I cannot imagine 
trying to do my editorial job without short- 


hand. 


such 


Keep Looking Ahead 


MARY SMITH 


VERY secretary had first to be a ste- 
nographer. Of course there are some 
girls who call themselves “secretaries” on 
their first job, but they definitely are not 
capable takes considerable 
experience to accomplish this. 
Remember, the 


secretaries; it 


training you receive in 
school should help some business to operate 
profitably. When an employer gives you a 
job, he feels you have something to offer 
toward making his business a success. Keep 
that in mind at all times, and do everything 
possible to aid his business. 

You may not at first find the position 
you've been dreaming of getting, but don’t 
be too choosey. What you want from your 
initial job is experience. When you have 
gained confidence in yourself, if you still 
feel the position is not to your liking, you 
can hunt around for what you consider the 
“ideal” job. Hold on to your present posi- 
tion, read the want ads, and write letters of 
application to the firms where you would 


like to work. Arrange for interviews on 
your lunch hour, and, when you finally lo- 
cate the ideal job, give your present em- 
ployer at least two weeks’ notice. 


KEEP lo king ahead, devising ways to do 
a better job—completely satisfactory work. 
Don’t be afraid to ask for a promotion from 
the Stenography Department to a secre- 
tarial job if you think you can handle it. 
You will lose nothing by asking for the 
opportunity of proving your ability, and if 
you are refused the chance, find the reason. 
Perhaps your superior feels you haven't 
enough experience, or perhaps there is a 
girl ahead of you in line for a promotion. 
Take the refusal gracefully and await your 
turn. If you are impatient and are entirely 
confident of your own ability, try for a 
position with another firm 

You may think your first position is not 
just what you want, yet after a month or 


two you feel secure (Continued on page 252) 
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Let’s Have a Party! 


All Work and No Play Makes Jill a Dull Girl 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


USINESS and professional girls need 
the stimulation of an 
party. 


occasional 
Parties are perfect times to 
exchange views and opinions discuss 
each other's foibles . pucker brows over 
a game or two. All this tends to keep us 
on an even keel. Yet with days as packed as 
they are, planning a bona fide party seems 
a chore, and no get-together is fun if the 
hostess is ready to drop from fatigue. 

So just ask your friends to “come over 
for supper” some night and tell them what 
food to bring, in a pictorial way. With 
frozen foods available and lockers offering 
everything from chow mein and_ Italian 
spaghetti to fruit salads or luscious straw- 
berries, the job of corraling the food won't 
be a task for anyone. In fact, folks get a 
veritable bang out of the idea. 

Cut colored pictures from advertisements 
in home magazines—pictures of what you 
want your friends to bring in the way of 
food. Paste these on government postal 
cards, or on personal stationery that car- 
ries your Then type something 
like this beside the glamorous food-picture: 


address. 


Come over for supper next Saturday night 

And bring what you see on this card; 

We'll then have enough of ex-cel-lent food 
"et no one will have to work hard! 
Mary 


7 PLM. 
WHETHER the weather is warm and you 
serve the meal outdoors, or cold and you 
eat inside, serve buffet-style; it is simple 
and easy. 

Have flowers on the table, even if they 
are ornamental weeds; or use a bow! of 
fruit, which may, if you wish, double for 
dessert or for munching after 
over. As hostess, supply 


supper is 
coffee and but- 
tered rolls, sugar, cream, olives, and per- 
haps nuts. When the guests arrive with 
their edible donations, there'll be plenty of 
good-natured bantering, since everyone will 
have done her best to make her contribu- 
tion look exactly like the picture she re- 
ceived on her invitation. 

One business girl who staged an infor- 
mal get-together like this served soup for 
the first course, as her hostess-contribution. 


The steaming kettle was on the stove, 


ready to dish up when the guests arrived. 
Since the evening was cool, this was a very 
much appreciated first course. 


BECAUSE of the informality of a party 
of this type, no one feels like a guest, so 
the dishwashing is codperative, too—a joy 
to anyone who is hostess and whose alarm 
clock never fails! After the dishes are 
done and things “put to rights,” stage a 
game or quiz, with a simple prize that you 
know your guests can use. If they go to 
business via street car or bus, a small, at- 
tractive coin purse filled with “tokens” will 
be gratefully received. Everyone enjoys a 
“battle of wits” and we usually learn some- 
thing from such “mental scraps,” too. 


HERE is a suggestion for a quiz. Set a 
time limit, score five for each answer, mark 
results by that scoring. One person may be 
an M.C. and run the quiz as an “Informa- 
tion Please” stunt, if desired. And, if 
you'd rather, you can make up amusing 
questions of your own instead of the ones 
suggested. 


QUESTIONS 


Who wrote “The Green Years’’? 

Is a hornet a wasp or a fly? 

What is a philatelist? 

What was Mark Twain’s real name? 

Name the Dionne.. quints. 

How many squares has a chessboard? 

What ingredient in food turns silver black? 

How many children did Queen Victoria have? 

On which coast of South America is Peru? 

10. Which is on a U.S. card—Postal or post card? 

11. What typewriter keys are on either side of w? 

12. Do orchids grow from seeds? 

13. How many signed the Declaration of 
pendence? 

14. What is the national flower of England? 

15. What state was the last one to join the Union? 

16. What was President Wilson's first name? 

17. Give the common name 

18. 


CSeONAUSLwWNe 


Inde- 


of the plant, digitalis. 
What is the largest library in the world? 
19. Give another name for the growth, saguaro. 
20. Who was Morpheus? 


ANSWERS 


1. Cronin. 2. Wasp. 3. Stamp collector. 4. Sam- 
uel Clemens. 5. Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie, 
Yvonne. 6. Sixty-four. 7. Sulphur. 8. Nine. 9 
West Coast. 10. Postal. 11. Q and E. 12. Yes 
(30,000 seeds weigh same as one grain of wheat.) 


13. Fifty-six. 14. Rose. 15. Arizona. 16. Thomas. 


17. Foxglove. 18. Library of Congress, in Wash- 
ington. 19. Giant Cactus. 20. God of Sleep. 
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Transcription Talent Teaser No. 2 


A Key, 


with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 








Lh | 
l comben 1 O19 $7 
2 The Minnesota Hardware Company, Ing 
3 ier 467 ‘om ry Avenue 
4 Minneapolis, Minnesota 
5 Attention Mr. S. T. Meredith 
6 + : 
7 We have just wired you as follows, "No, def{nite 
8 information obtainable, but_evgerything point’to general 
9 advance in builder(®@ sos eey Curry’ in New York 
10 wires us to get in all specificatiorl possible from our 
1l dealers,’ 
12 rs, was a eady talk of this advance in ices 
3S before Mr. Curry, our purchasing agent, left for the Basty 3 
14 but he s eviden y obtained further information ther 
15 to strer¥then the bel@Yf that such advance is likely to 
16 take place. Conditions are such as to make an advance 
17 almost oats 
18 Wont you let us hear from you soonf@ 
19 


UNT up the corrected copy that we 

hope typed of the 

letter, and your copy of 

containing the second of this 
rranscription Teasers. 

Now, having that off our minds, let's 
check that copy by the follow- 
ing comments. 
we go into a of this 
however, here’s a report from the 
Is-Our-Face-Red Department. 

Were you bright-eyed enough to find the 
mistake on page 124 of the November issue? 
Well, there an error—and one of our 
Winona Lake (Indiana) readers caught us 
in it—in line 3 of the left column. It illus- 
trates so beautifully the points we are trying 
to drive home to you that we are swallow- 
ing our pride and pointing it out with glee. 

Yes, lesson should have been lessen. It 
lidn’t help at all to find that the original 
manuscript was correct but that the printer 
had set it wrong; nor to count the number 
of times the various proofs had been read 
and the number of people who had 


December 
that issue 
series of 


you 


“corrected” 


Before discussion 


Teaser, 


mwas 


“seen” 


Very truly Yer, 


what their minds knew was meant. The 
little gremlin that haunts editorial offices 
again had won out. 

And the moral of the story is—be ever on 
the watch to see what actually ts typed in 
your transcripts before turning them in to 
your dictator. 


Line 1. This style of writing dates is suit- 
able only for informal memorandums, never 
for letters. Reason — the meaning is not 
instantly clear. The reader may not be sure 
whether December 10 or October 12 is 
meant, for many persons, as well the 
United States Navy, write dates with 
the day of the month preceding the name 
of the month. And the confusion does not 
end with the person who receives the letter. 
It is particularly important that the copy 
of the letter that goes into the company’s 
files be clear, for that copy becomes historic 
material, so to speak. 


as 


Line 2. As Inc. is an abbreviation for 
Incorporated, it should be followed by a 
period. Also, a comma should precede the 


abbreviation 
sentence, 


and if it had appeared in a 
another comma would have fol- 
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lowed it. Like Jr. or a state name following 
a city, /nc. is considered an explanatory 
element and should be set off by commas. 

Occasionally a firm adopts a special style 
for its name, such as omitting punctuation 
that would ordinarily occur. An actual case 
is the firm name of Remington Rand Inc., 
in which the comma does not appear before 
Inc. Ot course that may have been the 
case with the name of the Minnesota Hard- 
ware Company, but it is not likely. A typist 


can easily verify the correct form of a 
firm’s name by referring to incoming cor- 
respondence from that company. 

Line 3. (1) Inclusion of No. (or the 
sign 2) before the number of a_ house, 


g, or room is entirely unnecessary. 
Moreover, four typewritten strokes are 
wasted in typing it. 


(2) Commas are used 1 
more digits to separate thousam 
and so on, except in years, page numbers 
house and telephone numbers, decimal frac- 
ms, and large serial numbers, such as 
policy numbers and patent numbers. There 
1 


; a Seon “a ‘quant 
fore the number in this address line should 
have been written 1/467 
(3) Pillsbury is misspelled The con- 
nection between the name of a famous 
brand of flour and Minneapolis, “the flour 
4 1,1 


city,” should have clicked 


Line 4. As Minneapolis is a large city, 
it has postal zone numbers; and one should 
have been included in the inside address. 
It is the typist’s responsibility to locate 
such information if possible. Reference to 
a letterhead, an order form, a circular, or 
ther printed matter from the company 


would probably have revealed the number 


Line 6. The salutation should have been 
Gentlemen, even though the letter is di- 
rected to the attention of Mr. Meredith, 
who, it is to be presumed, is the person 
familiar with the subject matter of the let- 
ter. The inside address is to the company ; 
therefore the salutation must be to the 
company. With the salutation Dear Mr 
Meredith, the inside address would be: 


Mr. S. T. Meredith 
The Minnesota Hardware Company 
etc. 


You may be interested to know that, of 
all the questions sent to the Information 
Desk of the Gregg Writer, the one most 
frequently asked has to do with the choice 
of salutation in “Attention” letters. 


Line 7. A colon should have followed 
as follows, an expression that introduces a 
quotation. The colon is a mark of anticipa- 
tion—it calls attention to what is to follow. 
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Line 8. As everything is a singular noun, 
the verb should be singular—points. 


Lin ( Phe plural possessive, builders’, 
is required because more than one builder 
is meant. And the wrong ware was typed 
The company name should have given the 
clue to the spelling of hardware here. 

Line 10. Specifications is the word re- 


quired here 


Line 11. The closing quotation mark was 
mitted after dealers. Failure to include the 
closing mark is a very frequent error in 
transcription. The best way to insure its 
inclusion is to includé it in your notes 


Li » (1) Wrong paragraph indention. 


(2) The adverb already, meaning “pre- 
viously,” should have been used instead of 
the phrase all ready, which means “pre- 
pared in every way.” 


Line 13. (1) Commas should appear be 


fore and after our purchasing agent, which 
is a phrase identifying Mr. Curry 


(2) Here, East refers to a geographic lo- 
cality—a section of the country—hence it is 
a proper noun and should be capitalized 
If the word had referred only to a point 


Il 


with a small letter: as, “The wind is blow- 


| 


of compass, it would have been written 
ing from the east.” 


(3) A semicolon, not ¢ 


la, Should come 





at the end of this line. The first clause in 
this compound sentence contains or at 
least should have contained commas; 
therefore a semicolon should have separated 
the two codrdinate clauses. (The Transcrip 
tion Teaser for October contained a com 
pound sentence that required only a comma. 
Remember ? ) 


Line 14. Evidently is misspelled, probably 
because it resembles somewhat in appear- 
ance such common words as accidentally 
and incidentally 


Line 15. (1) Misspelling of strengthen is 
a direct result of the common mispronun 
ciation of this word. 

(2) Another common misspelling—)elief 
A tip was given in the October issue (page 
68) to help you remember the companion 
word believe. No better device for remem 
bering the tricky ic-et words has been de 

Ss ¢ 
vised than the jingle: 
Put « before « 
Except after « 
Or whet Ss 
As in neighb 





Line 18. As won't is a contraction for 
woll not (an old spelling of will not), it 
requires an apostrophe. (Continued on page 252) 
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More About Tabulation 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


Assistant Editor 
The Gregg Publishing Company 








| (Continuing the discussion of non-arithmetic tabulation from the December issue) 
HAD tvnped this page.” one of our read the other entries through the use of the margin 
7 : pass stop for the first column and a tab stop for the 
ers wrote s Dut my ¢ \ e- st < nt 
- ‘ , iz 
cided t ( ct an enl ( vie 1 aa — 
; you had a table with several col- 
nie ¢ } t +4 : . 
is you can He t x uld you use the same method? 
' 
t ind insert ter in s Hov ple 
cou V } ys 1 probdk nN ry if JACK > ‘4c 
ge ] toom $45 Queens Hale 
space-cel te QO Ire mit > . ee " 
— 2 tooms 55 Bronx Jones 
VW \ ther ' severa W vs te » ft Ss o ' peas 1.1 oo 
“ ag : 3 Rooms 75 Bkly1 Evans 
problem by thi ice -( , 
, P , As You Il w b tt est entry 
ye! Two r Ss 1 ¢ - 
é t y ba enter 
page that st 1s the st - 
+ + + +) ? 4 thy ‘ ‘ er Ww IS 
\ 1 tvp i tiie ru 1th R e ‘$ ‘a . i Tones 
ven and ink, t emoving it t . . » 
; . . a, ; ©: It might be easy to overlook some of 
machi! Phe 1 Is Satistac ry 1 , oo. oe K “er a a 
: the between-column spaces, mightnt it? 
thoug SlIOW€« \ 1 are t yx itt 
\ Yes I ss. But I 
t se the I l S Ss S the wor f ¢ $ 


BEFORE turning to the explanations, “! ™ 2) ae 


P - . . . ‘ . j . we tinich : 1 
} wever, lets re\ briefiv t tundat ' ) \ \ n you ive nis ed backing up, 





hg é “ee 
issue. (1 y | ‘ the 
. j 99 Lees } ~ - } 
itis ohn silat Q: How do you know where to start the 
9 66 ther colun ns where to set the tab stops, 
> 1 \ irn ‘ ( is t { to . ' 
: that 1s 
this mot s dri 








s “t ne space h space o¢ 
ccupy. st centr} che ars ¢ I 
s T S y 
QO: How would you center the lin you twe the st 
substituted eleven dots for the middle words . tak than. Gan “eae aol” to @ 
so that the line appears Le: the same way—through the ¢ 
1 R $45 — os 


A: Set the rriage at the center of the paper ‘ , , 
1 back uy nce for tw S| a ne Gi OD! If you can un lerstand the above 
W ccupy. questions and answers, you are ready to 


QO: How would you center it if you sub tackle any tabulation. Just remember to set 





stituted eleven blank spaces for the eleven the margin stop and all the tab stops before 
dots, so that the line appears as: you begin typing the columns, and you 
; s . - 2 
1 Roon $45 are set 
A: Same way, treating the blank spaces as But wait—one more question: 
though they were dots, but not typi t 
| | O: How many spaces do you put in the 
Q: How would you arrange the table be- ~~ . : pt , 
+f told to put } } blank areas between the columns’? 


q ow il you wel tO mit it spaces Xt 
tween the columns? A That depends on the problem you are do- 
ing The norma! between- lumn blank is 6 spaces 
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TINE problem to be typed is the manu- 
script page shown atop the first col- 
umn. The table shown has been en- 

larged and is to be boxed and ruled. To 

see what the finished product should look 
like after it has been typed and ruled 
with pen and ink, glance at the bottom 
illustration in the second column. 

To solve the problem in this manner, 
we should work through the following 
steps: 


Preliminary. To help us visualize what 
our completed job will look like, sketch 
in on the rough draft the lines we will 
draw later and place a guiding check mark 
beside the longest entry in each column— 
the one that determines the width of the 
column—so that we can quickly note 
which words to backspace center. 

Now we are ready to insert the clean 
paper and start typing. 


STEP 1. Type the page number and the 
two lines of manuscript. Three or four 
lines below, center the title of the table 
and then set the carriage at the center 
of the page, ready to start backspace- 
centering. 


STEP 2. Backspace-center to the starting 
point of the first column; that is, back 
up from the center of the paper (1) once 
for each pair of spaces in the longest entry 
in each column and once for each pair 
of spaces in the between-column blanks. 
The longest entries, as we see from our 
check marks, are ‘“‘Language sense,”’ “‘Ex- 
tremely,’ ‘Serious,’ and “Attention.” 
For the between-column blanks we want 
the usual six spaces; so, for each of the 
three between-column blanks we will back 
up 3 times. The letters and numbers in 
the illustration show the pairs (second 
letter of each pair is under the first 
letter) and the space counts. Set the mar- 
gin stop (2). 


STEP 3. Having reached the starting 
point of the second column, “ride across 
the paper’’ on the space bar to determine 
where to begin the second column: strike 
the space bar once for each letter in the 
longest entry in the first column (‘‘Lan- 
guage sense’) and once for each of the 
six blank spaces we want between the 
first and second columns. Set a tab (3). 


STEP 4. Having reached the starting 
point of the second column, “ride across 
the paper’’ to determine where to begin 
the third column. Strike the space bar 
once for each letter in the longest entry 
in the second column (‘‘Extremely"’) and 
once for each of six blank spaces we wart 
between the second and third columns. 
Set a tab stop (4). 


STEP 5. Having reached the starting 
point of the third column, “‘ride’’ through 
the width of the third column (‘‘Serious’’) 
and the between-column blanks, to reach 
the starting point of the last column. Set 
a tab stop (5). 


At this point, we have typed the title 
of the table and have set the margin stop 
and three tab stops. Now we are ready 
to tackle the braced heading, “Percentage 
Believing Deficiency.”’ 


STEP 6. Because the braced heading 
must be centered above the last three 
columns, we must next find the midpoint 
of this part of the table so that we can 
use that midpoint as the Starting point 
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from which to center the braced heading. 
To find the middle point of the last three 
columns together, set the carriage at the 
beginning of the second column and in- 
Space to the middle by striking the space 
bar once for each two spaces that the col- 
umns and their between-column blanks 
occupy. Note on the illustration (at point 
6) how the letters are paired and the 
spaces are halved, just as you say them 
to yourself in inspacing—exactly like you 
do when backspacing, but on the space bar 
instead of the backspace key. 


STEP 7. Having reached the midpoint of 
the last three columns, backspace-center 
the braced heading in the usual one-for- 
two method (7 to 8). 


STEP 8. Type the braced heading. 

At this point, we have the margin stop 
and tab stops set, and have typed the 
title and the braced heading. Now we 
are ready to center the first column title, 
‘“‘Fundamental.”’ Note, by glancing at the 
final product at the bottom of the second 
column, the vertical position of this line. 
So that anyone can tell that the braced 
heading does not cover this heading the 
way it does the other column heads, it 
should be a line or two above the level 
of the other column headings—one line 
below the braced heading will be just 
right. 


STEP 9. Find the center of the first col- 
umn, so that we can use this midpoint 
from which to center the first column's 
heading. Use the inspacing method again: 
set the carriage at the start of the first 
column and space in once for each two 
letters in the longest entry in the column. 
These pairs of letters are shown in the 
illustration (at point 9). 


STEP 10. Having found the center of the 
first column, backspace-center the first 
line of the heading ‘‘Fundamental."’ Note 
especially that you do not backspace for 
the odd-letter, ‘“‘l," which is left over 
when you backspace for the pairs. 


STEPS 11 and 12. Type the word. Then, 
on the next line, repeat the procedure and 
center the word ‘Tool.” 


STEP 13. Tabulate to the second column 
and, parallel to ‘““Tool,”’ type the first line 
of the second-column heading, ‘‘Extreme- 
ly.” Because this is the longest word in 
the column, it begins at the tab stop. Im- 
mediately below, center the word ‘‘Seri- 
ous.” “You can see by inspection that 
“Serious” should be spaced in once from 
the tab stop. 


STEP 14. Tabulate to the third column 
and type the heading “Serious.” Note 
that this is placed on a level with the 
second line of the second and fourth col- 
umns, since it is a one-line heading. 


STEP 15. Tabulate to the fourth column 
and turn the paper back down one line, 
ready to type the first line of that col- 
umn’s heading. “Attention” is the long- 
est line in that column; so it will be 
begun at the tab stop; “Needing, there- 
fore (as you can see by inspection), should 
be spaced in one space from the tab stop. 

At this point, we have completed typ- 
ing the headings for the whole table. We 
have only one more intricate step to take 
before we settle down to straight typing 
of the body of the table. (Turn page.) 
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STEP 16. Adjust the tabulator stops for 
the second, third, and fourth columns so 
as to center the narrow columns of nu- 
merals under the column headings. In 
each case, this simply means changing the 
tab stop from the beginning of the column 
to the middle of the column—note how 
this is indicated in the illustration (at 
point 16). 

Now, we can go ahead and type the 
rest of the table—being sure to make the 
corrections indicated in the rough draft 

When we have finished typing the table 
we are ready to use pen and ink and a 
ruler so that our typed work, when ruled 
will look like the last illustration in the 
second column. Note these technical fine 
points: (1) a table is separated from 
its identifying caption by a double rule 
and from any subsequent running text 
by a single rule; (2) a table is left open 
on the sides; and (3) the horizontal rules 
should project beyond the table so that 
the column headings in the first and last 
columns appear to be centered within 
their areas. 


TOW for a second way to type the 
same manuscript we studied in the 
preceding solution. The table has been 

enlarged and is to be boxed and ruled- 

but the lines are to be made on the type- 
writer, using the underscore for horizontal 
lines and columns of colons for the verti- 
cal lines. To see what the finished prod- 
uct should look like, glance at the bottom 
illustration in the second column. 

To solve the problem, we work through 
steps very similar to the ones we used in 
the preceding solution, but our work is 
complicated because we have three more 
columns: the l-space-wide columns of 
colons. Too, we have to set both margin 
stops so that, when making the horizontal 
rules, we do not go too far. 


Preliminary. Sketch on the rough draft 
the horizontal lines we are going to type 
and the position of the colon-columns we 
must include: put a check mark beside 
the longest entry in each column; and, 
finally, put an Y at each point where we 
are going to have intercolumn blanks. 

Now we are ready to insert the paper 
and start typing. 


STEP 1. Type the two lines of manu- 
script and the page number. Three or four 
lines below, center the title of the table 
and then set the carriage at the center of 
the page, ready to start backspace-center- 
ing (from point 1). 


STEP 2. Backspace-center to the starting 
point of the first column, as you did in 
the preceding solution, but note these two 
special changes: be sure to include the 
l-space-wide columns of colons just as 
any other columns; and, instead of allow- 
ing 6 spaces for each of the six between- 
column blanks, allow just 2 spaces. Our 
paper is not wide enough to allow 6 
you see. In backspace-centering for the 
intercolumn blanks, then, you will have 
6 single backspaces (see illustration) in- 
stead of the three sets of triple back- 
spaces such as you had in the preceding 
problem. Set the margin stop (at point 2). 


STEP 3. Having reached the starting 
point of the first column, ‘“‘ride across the 
paper’ on the space bar to determine 
where to begin the second column. Note 
that this is the first column of colons. To 
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reach this point, strike the space bar 
once for each letter in the longest entry 
in the first column (‘Language sense’’) 
and once for each of the two blank spaces 
we want between the first column and the 
colon column. Set a tab stop (3). 


STEP 4. Having reached the starting 
point of the second column (the first 
colon column, that is), ‘“‘ride’’ to the 
starting point of the next column (the 
“Extremely Serious’’ column) by striking 
the space bar once for each letter in the 
width of the column—just once, for this 
colon—and once for each of the two be- 
tween-column spaces. Set tab stop (4). 


STEP 5 Having reached the starting 
point of the third column, “ride” to the 
starting point of the fourth column (this 
will be the second colon column). Set 
a tab stop (5). 


STEP 6. Having reached the starting 
point of the fourth column, “‘ride’’ to the 
starting point of the fifth column (the 
“Serious column). Set a tab stop (6). 


STEP 7. Having reached the starting 
point of the fifth column, “‘ride’’ to the 
starting point of the sixth column (this 
will be the third colon column). Set a 
tab stop (7). 


STEP 8. Having reached the starting 
point of the last colon column, “ride’’ to 
the starting point of the last column (the 
“Needing Attention’’ column). Set tab 
stop (at point 8). 


_At this point, our left margin stop and 
six tab stops have been set. We must go 
on, however, and set the right margin 
stop. 


STEP 9. Space through the width of the 
last column and two more spaces (to al- 
low for the overhang of the horizontal 
ruled line, which we are going to make 
by underscoring) and there set the other 
margin stop (at point 9), 


Now, let's see how far we have come: 
We have typed the title of the table, set 
both margin stops, and set six tabulator 
stops. So the next thing to do is to type 
the horizontal ruled line. Let's do it 
now. Drop one line below the title of ‘the 
table and make an underscored line from 
margin to margin. Extend the line on the 
left side of the paper exactly 2 spaces 
to the left of the margin stop—this will 
balance the ‘overhang’ we have already 
planned at the other end of the line. 

When the line has been “‘drawn,"’ turn 
the paper up about a third of a line 
(using the variable line-spacing device in 
the left cylinder knob) and make another 
line, so that we have two lines, as shown 
in the illustration. 


Now we are ready to tackle the braced 
head, “Percentage Believing Deficiency.” 


STEP 10. To center this heading above 
the last five columns (second and third 
columns of colons and last three numeral 
columns), we use the same procedure that 
we did in Step 6 of the previous problem: 
we inspace one-for-two from the be- 
ginning of the “Extremely Serious’ col- 
umn to find the midpoint of this whole 
section of the table. Note (at point 10) 
in the illustration how the letters are 
paired and the four 2-space-wide blank 
spaces are halved; they are presented in 
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the illustration (page 234), with the second of each 
paired letter below the first, in the same sequence 
as you would say them in inspacing. 


STEPS 11 and 12. Having reached the midpoint 
for centering the braced heading, backspace-center 
the heading to find where it should begin. Then a 
double space below the twin ruled line, type the 
braced heading (at point 12). 


STEP 13. Throw the carriage and tabulate to 
the first tab stop; type 3 colons in a column (see 
illustration). This is the beginning of the first 
vertical line. 


STEP 14. “Draw” an underscore line from this 
same tab stop to the right margin, as shown in 
the illustration (at point 14). 


STEP 15. ‘“‘Rule’’ the rest of the heading space. 
as shown in the illustration (at point 15) with 
columns of colons and one margin-to-margin line. 
Be sure that this line extends 2 spaces to the 
left of the left margin stop, the same as the twin 
rule above does. 


STEPS 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Insert the six 
headings, using the same instructions that you did 
in Steps 9 through 15 in the preceding problem. 
There; the hardest part of the table—the intri- 
cate headings — is completed. We have only one 
more step to take before we settle down to the 
straight typing of the body of the table 


STEP 22. Just as we did in Step 16 of the pre- 
ceding table, we must adjust the tabulator stops 
that control the numerical columns so that the 
narrow columns of numbers are centered under 
the column headings. This means changing the 
second, fourth, and sixth tab stops from their 
present position at the start of each heading to 
the midpoint of each heading—an easy matter; you 
can do it by inspection. You do not want to change 
the first, third, and fifth tab stops, of course, be- 
cause they are your guides to the position of the 
colon columns—the vertical ‘“‘lines."’ 

Now we can go ahead and type the rest of the 
table, being sure that you have colons on each 
line; that you double space the body of the table; 
that you start the first entry, ‘‘Spelling,’’ a double 
space below the horizontal underscore line; and 
that (a double space below the last row of 
entries) you make a final bottom-of-the-table single 
line. 


YES, the typing of a ruled and boxed 
tabulation—any ruled and boxed tabula- 
tion—is a difficult operation that requires 
experience and know-how and alertness in 
the typist. One of the characteristics of an 
expert typist, however, is the ability to do 
such problems. 

P.S. If these steps seem difficult and in- 
tricate, you should try the same problems 
with the traditional diagramming method! 
Using the backspace-centering method de- 
scribed in these instructions, you can have 
the job completed before the person using 
traditional arithmetic and diagramming 
methods even has the problem completely 
planned ! 

(Mr. Lloyd will be glad to help you individually 


if you have trouble working out these tabulations 
according to the instructions here.—Editor] 
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OR erasing on envelopes and heavy 
pc here’s a tip which might help 
others: 

Instead of using only the ordinary 
eraser, which usually takes a little more 
than you wanted out and leaves a sloppy 
mark to boot, try using the eraser (or gum 
type-cleaner, which is also a wonderful aid 
in this respect) only to remove the surplus 
ink. Then with the trusty razor blade 
you keep for this purpose, ever so lightly 
scratch out the outline of the letter. -It 
takes practice, but, when you're through, 
the boss won't even know you've made 
a mistake!—Margaret Doran 


WHEN an erasure is necessary near the 
bottom of a page, and the copies slip, re- 
move work and make all necessary erasures. 
Roll original and copies back into machine 
without carbons. Type correction on orig- 
inal, release platen, and remove original 
while holding copies in machine. Adjust 
for correction of first copy and proceed as 
for the original. Saves time required to 
roll numerous copies into the machine 
separately. : 

If necessary to have correction on car- 
bon copies match, place a small piece of 
carbon paper in front of platen and type 
lightly over this when making correction.— 


H. Hazen 


IN humid, sticky weather, when stamps 
are to be mailed in an envelope, dust the 
glue side of the stamps with talcum powder 
and they will not stick to each other or to 
the paper or envelope they are sent in.— 
Milton E. Sussman 


A FRIEND of mine keeps her eraser 
tied to her typewriter with a long piece 
of elastic cord, in which manner she can 
locate it without a search when she needs 
it; and it can never roll away from her 
when she reaches for it hurriedly.—Joyce 
E. Koehler 


(Continued on page 240) 
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THE NEED TO BE COMPETENT 


Food for thought for the working stenographer as well as the 


student in training, and some practice matter good for both 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


S you take up the study of the last 

of the theory lessons in shorthand, 
you will immediately notice that they 

leal with longer and more unusual words 
than those you have been using. Being less 
frequent than the shorter words, they con- 
sequently need more concentrated practice 
is you study them. They are not likely to 
cur often enough in dictation for their 
repetition day by day to 
practice on them. You may not be called 
upon to use more than one or two of them 
in any ordinary letter and possibly none 


provide enough 


at all—but when one occurs the need for 
its shorthand outline is great! Not to know 
the outline is like meeting a friend whose 
name you cannot recall. 

There is always one best way to write 
an outline, and on the fact of being thor- 
oughly familiar with that one way lies one 
i the great secrets of fast writing. It is 
the time that is taken to consider and decide 
how a word should be written that costs 
so dearly. The invariability of outlines is 
like the invariability of spelling in long- 
hand. And the shorthand outlines need to 
bring as instantaneous a response to the 
pen as longhand letters. No one needs to 
stop to think how to write the word apple 
in longhand: the shorthand outline should 
be just as instantaneous and so much 
quicker! It is not that the word apple is 
written often in business shorthand, but 
the combination of a-p/ is so constantly 
used that it almost “writes itself.” 


SO in studying the analogical beginnings 
and endings, appreciate the writing time 
they save if you know them well. If you 
ire not prepared to learn them well enough 
to write them automatically, you will be 
losing time in studying them at all. This, 
of course, is no new idea, it is true of all 
writing. It takes a child several years, 
usually, to become at all proficient in long- 
hand and even then he is not a_ rapid 
writer. No one would say that he is wast- 
ing his time learning to write, because he 
intends to learn to write both well and 
fast before he is finished. And so it is in 


shorthand; if you confidently expect to be 
good, there will be no question as to how 
you will study, or of the value of the 
studying you will do. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a quo- 
tation from an old volume of this maga- 
zine, on the subject of the need to be 
competent. It is called “The Cost of a 
Letter,” and was written in 1909 by Arthur 
G. Skeeles. Mr. Skeeles says: 

“I believe the average stenographer 
would do better work if he realized how 
costly are the letters he writes. It costs 
a good deal more than two cents to send 
out a letter—the stenographer’s time alone 
is worth much more than that. 

“If the stenographer gets fifty dollars a 
month, and writes on an average of twenty 
letters a day, that amounts to practically 
ten cents a letter. Now, supposing that the 
time of the man who dictates the letters 
is worth a half more than the time of the 
stenographer—which is a conservative esti- 
mate—the cost of dictating and writing a 
single letter will be twenty-five cents. And 
this does not allow anything for postage 
and stationery, nor for the wear and tear 
on the machine, nor for the time consumed 
in getting the letter ready for mailing 

“Probably twenty-five cents is a low 
average cost: a letter requiring investiga- 
tion on the part of the dictator will often 
come to several times that amount.” 


WE may laugh at the costs quoted, for of 
course they are far too low for today, 
even the two-cent postage being a thing of 
the past. But the point Mr. Skeeles makes 
is just as worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion now as it was in 1909 when the article 
was written. For a man or woman to be 
worth his salt in business these days, he 
has to be good. We all make mistakes, some- 
times costly ones. The great thing is never 
to make the same mistake twice. Once is 
too often. In shorthand there need be no 
mistakes. Every student has an opportunity 
to learn how to write shorthand correctly. 
Why should anyone think that his own 
judgment will serve him better in a pinch 
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(and that no one will notice a mistake, 
anyway) than the actual knowledge and 
skill that are his to acquire? 

Probably many of those who are leaving 
the end of 
what kind of a 
business they will be working for. Let each 


the office at 
this term already know 


the classroom for 


one take pains to familiarize himself with 
the special terms that will be used fre- 
quently in that business, be it banking, 
merchandising, publishing, politics, or any- 
thing else. 


AND speaking of politics, it has occurred 
to us that there many names in the 
news today that any secretary might be 
called upon to write and that any student 
who wished to use the radio or newspapers 
for practice would almost certaitly en- 
counter. There are far too many to list 
them all, but perhaps we can take a few 
at a time, each month. Let us look first 
at the names in shorthand of some of the 
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foreign countries and their capitals 


and the list across the then 


go on to the 


(above). 


page, 
, 


review drills beginning here. 


Review on Word-Beginnings 
(For shorthand forms see pages 241 and 242) 


O'ER: over, overlook, overtake, overcoat, overthrow, 
oversight; AFTER 
EVERY: 
everyday; 
under, understanding, undertake, 
stood, underneath, underline, 
wear; CON 
convey, 
pel, comparison, companion, 
compound, common, commence, command; COUN: 
county, council, count, countenance; COG: 
nizant, cognizance: AGR- agriculture, 
aggravate, aggressive, agricultural; EN: 

engine, endeavor, energy, engineer, 
joy; IN: infer, indeed, increase, income, insist, 
insert, indebtedness, inch, incomplete; UN: un 
seen, uncertain, undecided, unfair, unwilling, un 
like, unpaid, unpleasant, EM 


overdue, 
aftermath, 


everyone, 


overcome, overcharge, 


afternoon, afterdinner; 
everybody, 


UNDER 


everywhere, 
under 
underwrite, under 
confess, confer, conform, convention, 
convince, concrete, COM: 


connote; com- 


combine, compare, 
cog- 
agree, 
envy, 


engage, en- 


unaccounta le; 


embrace, emphasis, employ, employee, employed; 
(Continued on page 240) 


ne ¢ 





RET 
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Important Cities All Around the 


| World 


(A list of the leading cities in the United States will be given in a later issue.) 
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c 
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F 1 _ Moscow, U.S.S.R. ax { ile 
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) 
gills . ’ | ju | Natal, Brazil x) § ish Co- 
t ge 3 = 
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a e ™ y "as Naples, Italy “Z , » Austria 
a 
& ) — ? # ef , Norway t 4_* v w, Poland 
. 
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1m p< t se, improve, 
tar possible € expense 
exact < r < ss \ t zy. excited, 
exhibit, ex ex] t x x i I 
expi ect s er- 
nit, perf ‘ 
rocess t $ t - 
ession tour ‘ < 
R s chas¢ s pur- 
se; B r w g ez 
behave ¢ \ T ( 2 i, € 
inal ] t s a 
press t s 1 t re- 
VIS g mS 
.) $ ul 
' t e na 
¢ ¢ , ¢ 
2 nit - eeshet . ¢ 
way > Ss S = 
€ t s ! 
W ’ inyvw ” ilter, 
€ wit ri 
te t , ‘ * 
t the n, t wit H ‘ ts 
whe M where whereot 
somet € Ss ew t some r¢ i wit] in, 
withsta ° \ t N trai 
t at , ; entra- 
trary, contr 1 t t t - 
t st nter t sigt 5 C - 
> ct s t stra s r - 
st , at ‘ st t \ 
ty t let ent te tra a 
tract , ° . 4 st v S 
str stract st t 
l - i electri t ele 
ysis t ght \ \ 
Xtra, extre € ext inary xt extr ite, 
cx sive xcla it 1 xt vie \ R- 
‘ R \ ea I terest sting, 
nite nte ul nt re t ¢ in- 
telligence nint sting lis est ter 
ret: VS I. ct ct <t st nent, 
nstruments strument st t } R-: 
retreat, ret t tract t t retrieve, 
retrogress RESTR st strained, 
1 rest t \ t ned; 
anticipation, ant ant 
ue; DECL- ar- 
ined, lec] 1 ( ition; 
1des nc e ne at 1 in 
MAGN- V g ficent 
magnet, McN WULTI- 
ti multiply, mult tior 
1RA at parallel, unparalleled, ira 


mount, paradise, paralysis, parasite; POST: post- 


age, postal 
recline, 1 


SELI 


self-confident, 
contradictory, 


stances, 
daughter, 


SHIP: sh 
shortsighted, 


circus; 


stmaster, postpone 


pos 
J ' 


eclined, reclaim, reclamation, re 


IRCI CIRCUM selfish, unselfish, 
self-interest, self-control,  self- 
circular, cit 1 circum- 





nd- 
ORT, 


shortag hortly, 


n st 


GRAND: grand, grandson, g1 
grandfather; S/ 


rten, 


grandmother, 
rt, shorter, sl 


shipyard; 


shipshape, shipwreck, 
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i Iper- 
vise, su] t, sup s emacy, superb, super- 
ede 5 Sf ») .) sus t spected it 
suspects sus $ sus s sus] t 
susceptib!« sus suspens spens 

RANS t transacted, untransact 
ansact fer, translat transport, tr 
f Scamaie ¢ asi transmit 
1< ¢ extr c nt. ente + te rs 
ver t ‘ ny, unde sideration, ext 
fa S t t te with y 


review drill on Word-Endinges will be 


next month.) 


given 


Try It Yourself! 


(Concluded from page 2. 





I HAVE acquired a habit which I believe 
is worth passing on. When taking a mes- 
sane it I I! l i ers il ( ill T i 
telephone mnversation—I mal 4 memo- 
randum ot tl nessage as well as the dat 
and tim [ place on my boss's desk 
When | returns to the office I d t 
have to spend any time going int is O 
to explain who called and what they want- 
ed; nor do I run the risk of forgetting 
to tell him 

Often he saves the tes as future ref- 
erences for follow-ups. I am careful t 
include the telephone number if is t 
call a client, as this saves m ft troubl 
of fumbling through the telephone directory 
to find the correct numb: lipha Stevens 


N taking dictation, instead of writ- 


ing the name a second time for t salut 

tion, that is, “Dear Mr. Smit I simply 
underline the addressee—unless, of course. 
he is called by a name other than that giver 


in the address Varjorie E. Ja 5 


WHEN in doubt. don't!—le 
B sai 


t LGUuroncé 


mannoNn 


KEEP une mmpleted work in a folder en- 
tiled CURRENT WORK so there is n 
chance of any import 


being lost or del: 


int papers or cly 
aved. Incidentally, it is a 
good idea to let the boss know where you 
keep this folder in case he works late som 
evening and has to refer to work you are 


doing.—Helen E. Gelities 


I several 


ferent to 
quick way to do the 
into the machine 
(chain-fashion ), 





with a dif- 
typed on 
to 


halt 


vou have carbons 


address be each, a 


feed 
inch 


them 
apart 
so the addresses come one 


R rberta Hall 


job ts 
about a 


after the other. 
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CT “ v 
ooo (C nha 


oO att ter 


we pide, 


4) va) 
under ... y* a ” 


over, 
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C2 te amg 5 KOS 
ae 2 i sai. 


at 


ae OG, 


Se eee es: STD 


com 


e 
coun -~>) en 


00 
DRO We IWl-, aggre. 


ieee SL 





Review of Word-Beginnings 


In the order of their presentation in the Manual 


4G 


37 ae 
— 4 Mitte 2 mis 


pe af i. 





Se oo 56 


(Ge 


VIG 
a 2 “aww 


CAC 
OA dis 


So 


yh Fd 


Davie 


shF525 


| 4a— < yk ee 
et on VY al ~c_, 
thee dg 

pe fh 7 Ea ES 





e yes. a awake aes 2 => —p here-ep 


re 











a- Gy & Ce.” FY) i” 
e : ‘ 


v there! _f oY @ it & 


_—— 


Yt 4 A ax a Gu ar 


CQ, Q Qu Qe some-2_, siggy 


7 ¥” 4 a 


SU te 
centre, center ... ee 
—_ | ‘ "3 F / -_ 


——~ — — 
contr-, counter Or SP hed 
a 

a 

¢ 


ie C 2 a-constr} 
a a “ Ks 2 —p 
» ae ot 7 dee ; 


detr-, de ligt”. Fees se 
et. We 


— “-7 distr-, destr- 
’ 7 
ro ACL, wa de 


rT a | 


electr-, electric -4 _ 


( 


CC — 
ws7 ~ eextr-, mia excl- 
9 2 437? 


— ae 


7? intr-, inter, enter, intel- 7 








& eee 
Pe ve “7 
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Z al ee 
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retr- ~ Pn) 


—prec he 


wo 64 
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ob 

/ 

wes super, supre, 
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Xi 
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{nthony R. Hamilton - 


io perfect r 

“Best I’ve ever seen!” 

“Sure wish it belonged to me!” The 
ejaculations came from three of the four 
well-dressed men grouped around a small 
in the mansion of a rich jewelry man- 
ona piece of black- 
The 
ye reflected in their 


» : - 
Betore them 


as-night velvet lay ten valuable pearls. 


eyes. 

‘John,” one gentleman said to the manu- 
facturer, “you're a lucky devil! Where'd 
you get it?) Would you accept a bid?” 

“Where I got it,” the host replied, “is 
The point is, it is the perfect 
proportioned, 
what group of pearls you 
place it, it will always stand out. No; it’s 
not for sale.” 


unimportant. 
pe irl. It's large, perfectly 


and, in no matter 


You go to a movie—one star stands out! 
You go to a_ football 
stands out! Your 
personnel roster to see who deserves promo- 
tion. 


game—one player 
employer reviews his 
being made all the 
time, whether you realize it or not. Take 
the shorthand speed of the workers in your 
for instance. If the average is 100 
words a minute and you can take 120 or 
140, who will be in line for promotion when 
If you are just 
expect 


Comparisons are 
office, 


comparisons are made? 


mediocre, how can you advance- 
ment ? 

If you want a “top” job you have to work 
for it! Few things of value are easily come 
by. Take the precious metals. 
deal of effort and 
pended removing dirt and rock before they 
are located. 
ous panning or sluicing to free it from the 


rubble. Oil has to be drilled for! And look 


A great 
energy has to be ex- 


Even surface gold takes ardu- 


THE STENO CIRCLE 





TAKE A TIP FROM 
TONY! 


Skill Fills the Bill! 


at farming: The ground has to be plowed. 
Seeds have to be planted 
cultivated carefully. 
harvest! 


Crops have to be 
Only toil assures the 
It would seem that nothing is ac- 
complished but by dint of effort. And this 


is especially true of shorthand skill. 


INITIATIVE, 


make a person stand out from ot! 


appearance, personality 
[ ers when 

But the 
most is ability— 
ability to get the job done. One 


comparisons are made on the job. 


factor that counts the ; 
of the tools 
needs to do 
like most other 
rthand skill is not just handed to 
a person. Like the crops of the field, it has 
to be l 
worth while instead of witheri 


1 ' 


trouble is that too many stenogr: 


the secretary or stenographer 
her job is shorthand. 
things, sho 


“cultivating” when they go on the job. 
They've attained a certain speed in school, 
and they don’t bother to increase that skill 
once they have obtained a position. They 
remain mediocre rather than put forth the 
additional effort that will make them above 
average. Some of them even let their earlier 
skill slip away for lack of practice. 

When I was a youngster just out of gram- 
mar school, I was given a brand-new, shiny 
bicycle. It was a real honey. A few miles 
from our house was a very steep hill that 
gave way to a long stretch of flat land. As 
I came down the hill I peddled for all I was 
worth, just like the shorthand student who 
is working for speed in those last few 
months of class work. When I got to the 
bottom of the hill and saw all that flat land 
in view, I took advantage of the momentum 
I had built up and made use 
break. Of course the 
joyable while it lasted, but I 


f the coaster 


“free” ride was en- 


soon fc und 


that if I wanted to keep going I would 
have to start peddling again. It’s the same 
with retaining shorthand skill; you just 


can't stop peddling! 


YOUR shorthand skill is evidenced by 
your ability to record rapidly and to tran- 
scribe quickly and accurately. And speed in 








244 


recording dictation comes from a knowl- 
edge of principles, familiarity with forms, 
and an ability to phrase quickly and well. 
Excluding typing skill, accuracy in tran- 
scription comes from ability to recognize 
forms quickly (reading ability). 

Why can't you record faster? Is it be- 
cause you've been away from your Manual 
for so long that you've forgotten some oi 
the Brief Forms or the beginnings and end- 
ings and are wasting time writing words 
out in full or fumbling around in your mind 
for the forms? If so, you need to review 
the very basic fundamentals of the system 
you write. Reviewing a Unit a day would 
take only a short time, would refresh you 
quickly on your theory. 


YOU can increase your vocabulary uncon- 
sciously by reading the expert shorthand 
provided in these pages each month and in 
the numerous shorthand readers available: 
deliberately, by forming your own list of 
shortcuts for long or difficult outlines oc- 
curring frequently in your work. See how 
much it helps to write increase for in 
cordance with your 

request —n (in) -k 


Gt=- 


(accordance) - res 
(request) — or j-in- 
tersected m - kp for 
John Maxwell Com- 
pany, instead of writ- 
ing these expressions 
in full if they occur 
again and again in 
your dictation. A 
few such shortcuts 
might speed up the 
taking of routine let- 
ters surprisingly. Re- 
member, the Inter- 
secting Principle can 
be used effectively in 
shortcutting. 

Practice of ‘5,000 
Most-Used Short- 
hand Forms” would 
fit in very well with 
a review of the Man- 
ual, and the use of both books togethet 
will strengthen your shorthand foundation. 
Our 200-word-a-minute writers review the 
theory constantly. 


JUDICIOUS phrasing, too, helps speed up 
the transcription as well as the taking of 
dictation. The Phrase Book makes a good 
drill book as well as reference list. Try it! 


Money Wasted! 





““My boss sent me back for a refund.” 
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And don’t forget to reread everything 
you write! Not*only your practice notes, 
but your office notebook can serve to de- 
velop your speed in reading. Take the 
page on which you made the poorest time 
when getting out today’s dictation. Put 
in a few minutes on it at lunchtime or 
before you go home and clock yourself on 
transcribing it again, or on reading it 
back once or twice if you can't Stop t 
type it. Time yourself on that same page 
tomorrow and on one from your latest 
take. Keep up this practice for a_ while 
and odds are you'll find transcription 
easier and speedier for it. I'll be interested 
to hear what comes of the experiment. 


OF COURSE, correct spelling, good 
English, fast and accurate typing, and the 
elimination of that “stop and look” habit 
we have discussed before are factors in 
effective transcription, but we are consid- 
ering the shorthand angle this month. You 
may need to look to your shorthand pen- 
manship. When one does not have occa- 
sion to write often, or when one is having 
long sessions of note 
taking, there is some- 
times a tendency to 
become careless of 
proportion of strokes 
and size of circles. 
If your r’s are look- 
ing almost as long as 


l’s and you misread 


t's as d's, some time 
spent on the O.G.A. 
Test plates should 
help. 
' Exaggerate the 
contrasting strokes. 
Make your a-circles 
generous size and 
the ¢c’s a mere turn 
of the pen; your long 
strokes definitely 
long; your curved 
strokes curves; your 
straight lines firm 
—never “squiggly”! 
You can learn to read poor notes, but 
why not put that effort into developing a 
really good style that you can read as 
easily a month from now or a year from 
now as you can at the end of the boss's 
dictation ? 

As one pelican with a mouth full of fish 
said to the other who didn’t catch any at 
all, “Skill fills the bill.” 


THe 
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TESTS AND AWARDS 





HAVE A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Chats about this and that—but, first of all, our hearty good 
wishes to you for outstanding progress in the months to come 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HAT important quality differentiates 
a secretary from a stenographer?” a 
business asked. “Let me 
illustrate,” he 


man was 
answered : 
“The other day a stenographer was asked 
to bring to my desk a copy of a certain 
contract. ‘Where is it?’ she demanded to 
know. Being very busy at the time I took 
time merely to say without looking up, 
‘In the file.” ‘But what file?’ she persisted, 
nonchalantly ruffling her bobbed curls. 
“Now I had to have that contract at once 
in order to get an important letter off on 
the ‘Century.’ I wasn’t doing the filing. I 
had a file clerk for that purpose. And I 
didn’t know where the contract was! I 
might have rung for 
the file clerk to 


last time I heard of this girl she had made 
considerable progress—downward. From a 
$40-a-week position she was now in a 
$20-a-week job—and she didn’t know how 
long that would last. A cheerful attitude 
toward one’s work provokes like cheerful- 
ness from one’s associates, both employers 
and employees. I consider a cheerful dispo- 
sition an important qualification of a good 
secretary. 

“Responsiveness to the aims and ideals 
of a business quickly develops the capacity 
to handle, first, the minor and, later, the 
more important details that will increase a 
young man or woman’s responsibility with 
the firm, and enhance his or her value finan 

cially. Unloading lit 





bring the contract to 
me, but the natural 
thing to do was to 
ask the stenographer 
to get it for me while 
I continued with the 
problem in hand. If, 
without a 
to her second ques- 
tion, I rang the bell 
with a little 


The O. G. 


response the 


more . . 
e ° Practice the Contest copy in the Decem- 
vigor than seemed ber issue until your notes 
necessary, and my improvement, then send the best copy you 
words were a little 


; vat reach us by 
more sharp, you can 


understand the exas- 
peration that prompt- 
ed them. That. ste- 


Canada have until 





PUT THIS DATE 
ON YOUR CALENDAR 
MARCH 15 


A. Contest, 
month, is the biggest event of its kind in 
shorthand field. 
writer of the system, except former winners 
of first place, are eligible to compete for 
one or more of the beautiful prizes offered. 


have written to this Department so as to too 
midnight 


Contestants outside the United States and 
April 


tle details enables a 
businessman to be- 
come bigger and bet 
ter in his work, and 
this increases the sec 
retary’s chances for 
promotion 
of him. 


alongside 
announced last 


Every student and Routing office gos- 
sip to the back of 
the brain rather than 
out through the 
mouth 


fidence 


inspires con- 
and trust, 
These qualities, 


show suitable 


March 15. 
among others, I con- 


: sider, distinguish the 
; ambitious stenogra- 
pher from the ‘run- 








nographer cannot be 
‘lassed as a_ secre- 
tary. She have wtutiative — the 


helpfulness that 


does not 
spirit of characterizes a 
right-hand helper, such as a secretary is 
and ought to be. 


ANOTHER example: 


“A friend of mine had a stenographer, a 
capable girl, constantly 
about her employer’s ‘ignorance.’ 
the work was 
forced to let her go and get someone else 


complained 
She did 
with such ill grace that he 


who 


who was more pleasant and willing. The 


of-the-mill’ variety, 
and characterize him 
as having that all-important quality an em- 
ployer expects to find in good secretaries, 
good judgment.” 

MAKING your shorthand notes depend- 
able and increasing your typing gait through 
a little systematic practice of the O. G. A. 
and Competent Typist Tests each month 
might be a good New Year’s resolution to 
make. There is no better time than now to 
take stock of one’s potential earning power, 
from the standpoint of production skill. 
The next time you feel inclined to say, “1 

















t getting as much as I am worth,” 

to sec mw Vy 1r t sta ks up 

that thers in the t How 

times do you have a letter returned 
Tot ewrlt How dependable are you in 
organizing t work Ot yo lesk id get- 
ting out a day's dictation? 

\ quality important to successful stenog- 
raphy is absolutely dependable shorthand 
[hat is the only kind of s thand to write, 
anyway. Correct notes may be and s ld 
be re id wit t Same ta ilitv a tainty 
is well-written longhand o ectly 
tvped s« t Many a $10,000-a-vear 
p ting b is been born of ict lor 
eo90d notes! “The groundwork \ - 
Pp g Cal r Was ud WM I ractice 1 
for the O. G. A. ¢ test t i t Gregg 
enthusiast wrote 

It takes no more time to becor i rd 
snort i | W cer. % i i vad i 1 you 
stand a ¢ ince of gett g yack a ( b t- 
ter return on y investment! 


ipl 
ruie av attention to the a] ints short- 
hand notes, except as they a é 1 in 
the speed and accuracy of the transcript 
‘ 
unl ss h sa writ rt SVs seit 
Recently, however, an 1 stri any 
asked us to supply a “s s t de- 
termining the applicant's ability t rite 
gO vd notes Here it s 
1. Fluency wit . _ « ie 
d Cc 
= * ect formation of curves the 
strokes 
a. Fs tion in lengt f strokes and 
‘ P 
Size circles 
4 ( t l ta € unit s 
5. Cir s neatly closed, a hook nade 
deep and narr 
6. Uniform spacing and slant 
7. Clear notes, which make the ipable 
of being read without eyestr This 
calls for the use of good ink a per 
cil with medium-soft I well sharp 
ened. 
ry ” “41 °° ’ 
PHE student without vision won't care 


how his notes look in the 


beginning, and 
he will 


then 
long to 
You 


a bad style and then having to 


wonder why it takes him so 
catch up with 
are wasting precious time 


the class ! 


later on 
acquiring 
correct it 
and learn to write good notes. The earlier 
one begins practice to devel pa gor dd style 
of shorthand penmanship, the less effort 
will be required to 
shorthand writer. Over a million 


first-rate 
stu tents 


become a 
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have used the standard required for mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists to 
measure their shorthand writing skill and 


A MAN ran panting along the platform as 


g ! 
the train pulled t ‘Miss your train? 

qu ed 1 svimpat tl bystander “N » 

was the answe I st didn’t like its 
looks, and chas it t of the station.’ 
Which rem s us of the fellow who was 
busily engag t i spade digging a 
truck out of t vhen a bystander in- 
quired: “Stuck in the mud?” “Oh, no.” was 
t] answe vy engi lied, and I'm 

gging a grave to bury it 





‘ t composed t 
€ itting Ss 3] 1 and en rat igainst 
ot top performers. He has learned t 
4 1 ibir I ixat ic ‘ tv, a 4 ord 
ng to Mr. Huxley—an essential in expert 
shorthar riting and typing, also. So, if 
you find your gers tense, try flexing the 
muscles to ix b en “takes.” 


in employment inager says looks for 
G g s 
Al y to s tly 
Ability t tuate | 
+. Spec rc y of transcriptior 
_ G taste n sett g the S ¢ 


BY the Way, an increasing number of em- 
ployment use the Competent 
Typist and Grecc Writer Typing Tests in 
testing applicants for positions. You might 
on a pre-employment 
tests in “You 
will be pleased to know that the Grecc 
News Letters and the WRITERS 


which I receive are being used by our per- 


managers 


feel “right at home” 
test by 


taking these school. 


GREGG 


sonnel section for testing prospective ste- 
nographers and typists,” writes L. R. W., 
China. 


° 


Jr., of Shanghai, 


AN employer called his men together to 
place before them plans for better working 
conditions. “Now, when I enter the shop,” 


he said, “I want to see every man cheer 


fully performing his task, and, therefore, I 
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QO.G.A. Style Studies 
and Awards Tests 
WwW 


QO. G. A. Membership Test 


Rice Growing 
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invite you to place in this box any sugges- 
tions as to how that can be brought about.’ 
} 


\ few days later he found the following 


message: “Take the rubber heels off your 
shoes. 


+ 


DON’T put off practice until just before 
it's time to take your final examinations. 
Even a test can be a pleasure when an at- 
tractive award may be earned on it. Qual- 
ify month by month for the shorthand and 
typewriting awards offered by this Depart- 
ment, and your final examination will be 


as exciting as a hockey game. 


I HAVE been experimenting with 
tion practice in typewriting from shorthand 


repeti- 


notes. Many of the techniques in transcrip- 


tion can be developed much as the skill of 


typewriting is developed from the printed 
word. Devices that build speed in type- 
writing can be used just as effectively in 


building transcription speed, and we shall 
find that whatever devices we are able to 
use satisfactorily in typewriting skill de- 
velopment can be used with a minimum of 
confusion and with a maximum of efficiency 
in developing transcription § skill.” So 
Eleanor Skimin declares in “Teaching ver- 
sus Testing in Transcription.” 

Which brings up the question of whether 
you have been practicing the Transcription 
Speed Practice plates, published in these 
pages each month. Yes? 


* 
SEEING IS BELIEVING!” That's 


what a shorthand student said in class the 
other day when he discovered his faults of 
style in sMorthand writing, under the Cor- 
rective Slide. 


» 
In Conclusion 


DEAR Student: You are 


specific work in a business office. The posi- 


training for 


tion you may obtain after you graduate, and 
the salary you earn, depend upon how 
proficient you make yourself NOW. 
Well-trained stenographers have unlim- 
ited opportunities. Businessmen urgently 
need capable assistants to handle the cor- 
respondence and office details of vast pro- 
duction schedules. They appreciate and 
value the talented, coGperative secretary. 


If you want to play a real part in busi- 
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ness, don't be content to become “drift- 
wood” in the stream of students pouring 
out of classrooms into jobs. To be proud 
of yourself when your training is finished, 
give alert and willing attention to your 
study and practice now. Remember, a loyal 
and efficient employee need not worry about 








Junior O.G.A. Test 


Happy Memories 
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being “mustered-out” of a position when an 
emergency is over. He will keep right on 
earning—and learning to play a bigger part 
in his firm. 

Meantime, while still in school, you can 
visualize your progress through the awards 
offered here. Each certificate or pin serves 
to make another rung mounted up the lad- 
der of success. 
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January Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. January copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C. T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the February, 1948. issue.] 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Assume that the following copy has to be sent as a letter to six directors for their 
approval. A carbon copy is to be made of the first copy only. However, to complete the record, type 
at the bottom of the carbon copy, “‘Letter was also mailed to and give the names and addresses of the 
other recipients. Add date that letters were completed and mailed. 

Put dictator's initials and your own in the proper place on each Ietter. 

Address the necessary six envelopes. Before handing your teacher the completed letters and the 
annotated carbon copy, type in the upper left-hand corner of the carbon, your own name, your school 
name and address; also the total time, in minutes, that it took you to complete the assignment. 


PRODUCTION TEST 


(Supply name, address, and salutation for each letter) 


The report to stockholders of the BUSINESS CORPORATION is enclosed. 
When you have examined it, please return it with any comments or suggestions 
you wish to make. The report will be printed as soon as replies have been re- 
ceived from all six directors. 

The net profit of this Corporation, for the nine months ended December 30, 
1947, betore provision was made for United States Taxes, was as follows: 


For the three months ended June 30, 1947......... ee ee ...-$ 751,148 
For the three months ended September 30, 1947.................... 948,119 
For the three months ended December 30, 1947.................... 1,345,052 
Bi OA ka ca sks ak eet Wee ao OR ae eee 3,044, 319 
Compared with nine months ended December 30, 1946 Pe Pe rt 2,123,584 
I oi kin Verda dew bS ae hse Oh ced Pbk dts bie ewan $ 920,735 


After providing for estimated United States and other Taxes, the 


net profit for the nine months ended December 30, 1947 was........$1,587,241 
Compared with nine months ended December 30, 1946......... cove Lkeeeeee 
RI csv cos Svea tee eeees Die arawee oes Saree, 


Yours very truly, 


RICHARD D. KING, 
President 


Dated, Chicago, January 7, 1948 


(Note to leachers: Check the work of your students when they have completed this Production Test, so 
as to be sure that they have complied with all requirements. Mail to us only the annotated carbon copy, 
for examination and awards, with a statement attesting all six letters and properly addressed envelopes 
had also been turned in.) 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide eross number of 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 ¢ 
Lhe number of strokes is indicated at the end of 


strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 


Until the year 1867 the chief industries of South Africa 57 
were farming and grazing. One day some Boer children 111 
were found playing with a pretty stone which they had 1065 
picked up on their father’s farm. It proved to be a dia- 22! 
mond of the first water and sold in Paris for twenty-five 279 
hundred dollars. From that day, the whole history of the 337 
country changed. The diamond rush was on. For many 39 
years this part of the world led in diamond production. 447 
Tons of diamonds were mined. It still ranks high, many 503 
gems found there being of exceptional beauty and value. 500 

The value of a diamond depends not only on its size 612 
and brilliance, but also on the purity of its color as well. 674 
The largest and most flawless stone ever found came to 729 
light in the Transvaal in the early part of this century. 788 
It is named the Cullinan diamond from the name of its 842 
discoverer. It weighed a little more than one and one- 897 
third pounds. Its surface indicated that it was-part of a 956 
still larger crystal. It was cut into nine stones. One is in 1019 
the scepter and another in the crown of the king of 1071 
England. 1081 

Diamonds are found in the alluvial lands of the Orange 1136 
River. The stones are panned as gold is panned. This 1191 
form of mining yields comparatively few stones. The dry 1248 
diggings yield the largest return. The dry diggings are 1305 
circular or oval deposits of carboniferous shale, blue 13060 
earth, which extend far below the surface in the pipes of 1418 
very ancient extinct volcanoes. A diamond, you know, is 1475 
pure carbon crystallized. Some geologists believe that the 1535 
crystals were formed in the shale by the heat of the mol- 1591 


. 1948 
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Strokes 

ten lava; others believe that the crystals were formed be- 1648 

low the earth’s surface and were forced up from the 1700 

depths by the force of the volcanic eruption. 1747 

Shafts are sunk and tunnels excavated beside these 1798 

old volcanic pipes. The soft rock in the pipe is dynamited, 1859 

brought to the surface, and spread out to weather. It is 1917 

allowed to soften for several months. It is then put 1971! 

| through washing machines to separate the diamonds and 2025 

other stones from the debris. The stones are then passed 2083 

over vibrating tables covered with grease, to which only 2140 

the diamonds adhere. Every possible precaution is made 21% 

to prevent the theft of stones. The mines are surrounded 2254 

by barbed-wire inclosures, and the employees, chiefly 2308 

natives, are compelled to live within the inclosure during 2367 

the period of employment. 2394 

We usually think of diamonds solely as articles of 2445 

adornment. The demand for this purpose is very great, 2500 

but it is not the chief use to which the precious stone is 2559 

put. In addition to its brilliancy and beauty, a diamond is 2620 

also hard, the hardest substance known. It takes a sharp 2678 

edge, which is most useful as a cutting instrument. Stones 2738 

not suitable for gems are embedded on the edge of a hol- 2793 

low cylinder to make a diamond drill for. drilling rock and 2852 

other hard substances. The widespread use of hard alloys 2910 

in modern industry calls for a corresponding use of dia- 2905 

monds as an abrasive. Diamond abrasive wheels, drills, 3021 

dies, and bits are widely used in industries. Diamonds 3077 

used in this way wear out; slightly more than half must 3133 

be replaced each year. Because of this fact, there is a 3190 

steady demand for industrial diamonds. 3230 

The chief diamond-cutting centers of the world are 3281 

Amsterdam and Antwerp. The United States is a large 3334 

importer of diamonds, both for jewelry and for industrial 3392 

purposes.—From ‘‘The Nations Today,’’ by Packard, 3401 
Sinnott, and Overton. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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> Junior O.A.T.Test <4 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following copy, single 
spaced. Put heading in all caps, and center it. Be 
sure you make a neatly typed job of it. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON REPORT- 
ING AS A CAREER 


First, it is undoubtedly true that only 
a small minority of shorthand learners 
ever take the trouble to attain a high 
speed, and that for this reason competent 
verbatim writing has good “scarcity 
value.” 

Second, the career of a verbatim short- 
hand writer offers a great deal more 
than the mechanical task of taking notes 
day in and day out. For one thing, it 
enables the writer to gain at least a 
nodding acquaintance with the facts of 
a large range of subjects—much of the 
information being of absorbing interest 
to the person who is inclined towards 
interests beyond the end of his own nose 
and outside the scope of his own house 
and garden. In other words, it is a first- 
class means of self-education, of getting 
a knowledge of the world in which one 
lives. Shorthand reporting often provides 
opportunities of “being in on” events that 
are, in many cases, of world importance. 

As a reporter, you have to be on the 
alert all the time. You have to concen- 
trate intensely and you must not allow 
your thoughts to wander. In a word, you 
must be a highly skilled shorthand 
writer. There is always a certain amount 
of subconscious stimulation in the atmos- 
phere of reporting, something which 
stirs your imagination and makes you 
feel you are taking part in a great ad- 
venture. 

Like any other job, you get out of it 
what you put into it. There are those 
who have made a career out of reporting 
and who obviously like it—From The 
Gregg Magazine, London, Englaad. 


To Remove Blur from 


Ribbons 


HEN a typewriter ribbon is so heavily 

inked that it blurs the letters, wind it 
and a used rilbon firmly on the same 
spool and leave this way for several hours. 
By so doing, the used ribbon will absorb 
the excess -ink, with the result that the 
blur will be eliminated from the new ribbon 
and the old ribbon made brighter and still 
serviceable.—Dave J. Teter. 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 
(Concluded from page 239) 

This sentence was put in question form 
for courtesy only. It is really a request, not 
a question. Therefore a period, not a ques- 
tion mark, should follow it. 


Line 19. No word in a complimentary 
closing should be abbreviated. The general 
reason for avoiding abbreviations was dis 
cussed in the November comments 

Did you find this teaser too easy? Well, 
maybe next month you'll 
opinion. 


change your 


Sd 4 


>» OUR acts make or mar us—-ve are 
children of our deeds.—Victor Hugo 


Keep Looking Ahead 
(Concluded from page 227 


and are averse to looking around for 
thing 


some- 
better. If you really are unhappy 


where you are, don’t be afraid of a chang 


it might mean the beginning of a whole 
new Career. 

One girl I know had an ideal job as sec- 
retary to the manager of an exclusive men’s 
club. She liked her boss very much, her 
work was interesting and important. She 
had a private office of her own, and her 
right, 
concessions for dates and shopping. 


hours were exactly with plenty. of 
Most 
of us envied her greatly. 

Out of a clear sky she was offered 
$5.00 a week more by a publicity firm, as 
secretary to the director. The hours were 
longer and her surroundings not so nice, yet 
she made the change. She hated her new 
work to begin with. She could not explain 
what had induced her to leave the club. 
Yet her move proved fortunate for her, 
for two years later she became Assistant 
Fashion Director of a subsidiary of the 
publicity firm, and after five years she was 
made Director. She now has her own sec- 
retary, a glamorous office, and plenty of 
interesting work with beautiful clothes and 
models. Sho. .1and still stands her in good 
stead, however, for when she attends the 
‘ashion openings her pothooks prove a big 
help. 

Today she wonders why she was reluc- 


tant to leave her job at the club. In busi 


ness you never know what’s waiting around 
the corner for you. That's what makes it 
all so interesting and exciting. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(336 Standard Words) 
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ON STATEMENT REPORTING 


Bringing you an excellent discussion of a topic that we be- 


lieve has never before been presented to you in these pages 


HENRY W. BRANDT 
Waterloo 


In the “lowa Shorthand Reporter,’ 


NE OF 


the reporting office 1s the 


THE JOBS that come into 
taking and 
transcribing of statements of per- 
sons who have witnessed or been involved 
in; accidents. These statements, usually not 
under oath, are sought by attorneys, ad- 
justers, and claim agents, and are taken in- 
formally wherever the party may be con- 
tacted ir behind the 
barn, the mechanic at his bench or under a 
car, the 


the farmer in the field 


housewife about her home, the 


ee 


business or professional man at his desk, 
and the injured at the hospital. 

The taking of such statements is a catch- 
as-catch-can proposition, the technique of 
being to get 
the witness to talk as volubly 
and with the reporter in the 
ground 


the interrogator apparently 
as possible, 


ybscure back- 


How shall such a statement be set up? 
What shall the caption contain? 


THE first statement of this kind that I 
having 1919, in 
Des Moines, for the claim agent of a rail- 
road company. I wondered how I would set 
it up, and what I 

work. During the years that followed, I 
standardized both form and charge. 

My standard form follows: 


remember made was in 


should charge for my 
4 


STATEMENT OF 

JOHN PAUL JCNES 
given in Room 100, St. Francis hospital, 
Waterloo, Iowa, on Monday, August 4, 
1947, at 3:41 o’clock p.m., to Mr. Seth 
Thomas, claim agent, concerning injuries 
sustained in derailment of Train No. 16 
at Meridian, Iowa, on July 31, 1947 


If persons other than the witness, the 
interrogator, and the reporter are present, 
I add: “in the presence of Mrs. John Paul 
Jones and Mrs. Daisy Smith,” for example. 

The standard question-and-answer form 
is then followed. If desired, the reporter's 
certificate is attached. 


Now, the service charge: 
From the first statement I took in 1919, 


September-October, 1947 


I have never charged less than 50 cents per 
transcript page of 26 lines for the original, 
10 cents for the first copy, and a nickel 
per copy thereafter 

In the past year or two, the rate has been 
increased to 60 cents for the original, and 
the copy rate as theretofore 

Per diem and travel many times becomes 
quite an item, and I have always charged 
the state-rate for reporting and 5 cents per 
If the travel 


time is materially longer than a six-hour 


car mile traveled in my car 


day, a proportionately increased per diem 
is charged. 
On the advice of an attorney friend never 


to charge 


less than five dollars, I have for 


many vears made a minimum charge to con- 
form to that friendly tip 

AS to free-lance reporting 
am inclined to think that we, 


have for too long suffered ft 


generally, I 
as reporters, 
ml oyer-mod- 
esty. Our colleagues in the law and in busi- 
ness are likely to rate us pretty much at 


1 


our own estimation of worth—not windy 


egotism, but honest appraisal of a technical 
job well done. 

Among the three reporters in this dis- 
trict there is 
throw work to one another, and we always 
make the same charges. This makes it pos- 
sible for the attorneys to 


complete codperation—we 


select any re- 
porter available, without embarrassment to 
himself or to the reporter. 

The volume of statement reporting is 
constantly increasing, as claim agents, ad- 
justers, and attorneys recognize the effec- 
tive force before a court and jury of ver- 
batim statements signed by a certified 
shorthand reporter. It is a line which should 
be profitably cultivated. 

The purpose of setting out 
charge is merely as a suggestion—nothing 
hard and fast. However, I think it  be- 
hooves the reporter to get an adequate 
return for efficiently performing a technical 
service. 


form and 


(Continued on page 256) 
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| A Page from a Statement 


Reported by Kenneth A. Brown 
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Comment by Two Other lowa Reporters 


FIND that in the period of the last 
] ten years, attorneys representing insur- 
ance companies and the insurance adjusters 
have become more reporter-conscious. It 
seems that most of the 
in particular, desire the aid of a 


statements. I do not 


younger attorneys, 
reporter 
know by 
educated in 
this respect, but it is apparent that they 


in taking 
what means they have become 


have, and it is to our benefit. In most cases 
when I have taken statements for local 


attorneys, when they have exhausted their 
stock of questions they turn and ask me 
if I can think of anything else to be asked. 
Naturally, I can think of that 
ought to be asked which over- 
looked. I do not know whether it is proper 
for a reporter to do that, but do not think 
it is improper. Of course, this adds to the 
amount of transcript, but I do not do it 
for that instance, an at- 
torney desired a statement but did not want 
to make the trip, so he directed me to go 
take the statement, which I did. I charge 
a little more per page for the transcripts of 
statements than for court work, but keep 


something 


they have 


1 
} 


purpose. In one 


within reason so clients will come back on 
the next occasion. I find lawyers are ready 
and willing this service and, in 
many instances, they remind me to be sure 


to pay fc yr 


to charge enough. The taking of statements 
through the period of a year brings in con- 
siderable Kenneth <A. 


revenue.— Brown 


URING the past few years, I have 
gathered up quite a bit of experience 
in the taking of statements in shorthand in 
accident cases. A lot of it has been for 
railroad companies, who usually have a 
young lawyer for a claim agent: but most 
of it has been for insurance companies— 
through practicing lawyers, 
through claim agents who are lawyers, or 
through non-lawyer: claim agents. These 
men have been universally pleasant and 
helpful to work with, intelligent, and always 
considerate of the one questioned 
frequently the opposing party. 
The claim agents differ greatly in their 
methods and manner of working ; some want 
me to go to work on the first words, a few 
want to have a little visit first to “break the 
ice,” and want the shorthand started when 
they get formal or at a given signal. Others 
want the reporter to use his judgment as 
to when to begin. And we usually begin 


young local 


who is 


right quick, as frequently the opening is 
important. Sometimes we find there is a 
witness 
will say he has been asked by his lawyer 
not to talk. | have 
been working with non-lawyer agents, they 


lawyer on the other side, and the 


n some cases where | 


will go ahead and visit a little while and 


get exactly what they want. The reporter's 


cue is to keep working, working, working 


IT is hard to 
other witness 
talking, 


hospital 


hear a “farmer” (or som 
who is not accustomed to 
he is lying in the 

rner of his mouth 
taped up. Foreign noise, it 
worst feature of stat 
If we are working in the car, 
I try to maneuver in between the speakers 
—if the agent and I are going to sit in the 
car and the witness stand at a door window. 
I usually ask if 


to my side; that way you hear perfectly, as 


anyway) when he 
with one c 
bunged up ot 


+ 


seems to me, ts the 


ment taking 


he minds if the fellow comes 
they talk “through” you. ° 
his record; so if he knows, or you tell him, 
something about the acoustics 


The agent wants 


of reporting 
adly cooperate. They know we 
sSupermen, 


1 =. 

he will g 
are not 
marvels 


yet they think we ar 
and I myself often wonder how 
we do it. I have taken statements with the 
notebook on a fence and the wind 
blowing; I have taken one sitting on the 
farmer’s front porch, writing with the note- 
book on one knee and a pet chicken on the 


post 


other; in the cab of a running diesel switch 
engine; and, frequently, standing with the 
notebook in one hand. 


I KEEP a file of carbon copies of the first 
page of a statement taken for a given claim 
agent or attorney and note on that the type 
of heading he desires, the number of copies 
of transcript. whether with or without cov 
ers, whether he wants me to start reporting 
at once or after preliminaries, whether he 
wants all of the statements on the case in 
one. transcript or wants the statement of 
each person made up separately, whether 
certified or not, etc.; then I do not have 
to ask each man each time. 


AS to charges, I feel we are entitled to 
plumbers’ and make a charge of 
about $3 per hour “portal to portal”—from 
the time I leave the 


wages, 


court house or my 


home until I return. If it is a long trip, I 
usually charge only $2 per hour for going 


ee ae 
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and coming. For some time I made a charge 
of 50 cents per page for the original and 
copy. Now, I have raised that to 60 cents. 
For one copy, | charge 40 cents per page; 
if original and two copies, I charge 70 to 


257 


80 cents per page. Thus, a simple statement 
may run as low as eight or nine dollars, 
with a case of twelve or fifteen witnesses 
(which is rare) running over a hundred 
dollars.—Arthur L. Bye 


WHO's WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Chicago and New York Win 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Bertha Claire Schrader 


OW would you like to commute be- 

tween Buffalo and New York on 

your reporting assignment? Well, 
that is practically what Miss Bertha Claire 
Schrader, currently with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Referee Section of the De- 
partment of Labor, has been doing. 

Miss Schrader attended the John Adams 
High School, where, she informs us, Miss 
Claire M. Betz put her on the highroad to 
rapid and accurate shorthand writing 
When she was graduated, with her 120 
words a minute, she was enthusiastic to 
attain higher speeds and secure a Civil 
Service appointment. To this end she at- 
tended Delehanty’s Institute for about a 
year, improving her shorthand and typing 
ibility. 

The next step in the school line was 
Hunter College, where she came under the 
tutelage of Messrs. Charles E. Zoubek and 
Clyde I. Blanchard, and it was while at- 
tending that college that she won the 
Diamond Medal. 


Between whiles, Miss Schrader was en- 





James D. Banks 


gaged by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. She was also Legal Stenographer 
with the United States Department of Labor 
in Washington, D. C. At another time she 
worked as secretary to a construction engi- 
neer in the United States Coast Guard. For 
two years. Miss Schrader was a clerk with 
the Board of Education. During the War 
our new Medalist was secretary to Colonel 
McCormick, Headquarters of the Air Serv- 
ice Area Command in Hempstead, Long 
Island, then with the Price Adjustment 
Section, War Department, New York City. 
Following that, she went to Commissioner 
Corsi's office as Hearing Stenographer, 
Department of Labor, reporting public 
hearings on minimum wages for the retail 
trade, various committee meetings, etc. Sh 
is now engaged on hearings on Employment 
insurance. 


MISS SCHRADER’ relaxation is danc- 
ing or an hour or so at the piano, or 
perhaps a game of bridge. 

Oh, we should have mentioned that Miss 








member of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association — one 
that 


Schrader is a 


more 200-word-a-minuter to join 
terie of expert shorthand writers. 


co 


N° WONDER Mr. James D. Banks is 
smiling. He coveted 
Diamond Medal this summer while attend- 
School of S 


won the much 


ing the Gregg horthand Re- 
porting. 

Mr. Banks is at present with the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, at their 
South Chicago Plant, where been 


employed for the past seven years in several 


he has 


secretarial capacities. His work now is of 
a most technical nature, in the office of the 
Coordinator, Divi 
sion, and, if anyone can be more technical 
than a technologist, we'd like to know who! 
Reporting the minutes of the safety and 
operating meetings held by the 
tendent with foremen is an exacting 
reporting assignment. Mr. Banks informs 
us that he finds it easier to take the material 
word for word than to try to summarize, 
due to the technical nature 
sions. It this fascinating work that 
stimulated his desire for more speed and 
control in writing shorthand, which led to 
his taking the Expert Shorthand C 


Technological Rolling 


superin- 


his 


of the discus- 


Was 


urse 


IT was after graduation from high school 
that Mr. Banks decided to learn shorthand. 
He attended the summer 
College, and continued his study by inter- 
mittent attendance at evening classes at the 
College, steadily improving his skill, until 
he has finally reached his goal of 200 words 
a minute! 

During this time Mr. Banks also took 
special Business courses at both the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern. 
While at Chicago University, he helped de- 
fray his expenses by doing secretarial work 
for professors at the school. Later he 
cured a job with one of the great packing 
houses in Chicago, among other duties serv- 
ing as secretary to the manager of Armour 
and Company’s Century of Progress Exhibit 
building. This was followed by a secretary- 
ship with the Chairman of the Board of the 


American Appraisal Company, Chicago. 


school at Gregg 


S$C- 


IT is interesting to note, too, that Mr. 
Banks does not spend all of his time writing 
shorthand—although he does class it as a 
hobby—but indulges such diverse inter- 
ests as chess, golf, bowling, and swimming. 
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“T have always been grateful,” he writes, 
“for the encouraging and thorough 


foun- 
dation in theory given to me by Miss Eva 
Hunt; for the valued guidance of Miss 


Helen Evans, whose speed demonstrations 


on the blackboard fascinated me; and for 


the excellent instruction and help from Mr 


Archer this past year in preparing me for 


the Diamond Medal test.” 

With the aid of good teachers, good 
methods of instruction, and persistence and 
hard work, the 200-wpm goal can be 


reached, as the writers whose stories are 
told tl 


his month have demonstrated. 


Transcript of Mr. Brown’s 
Notes 








(Shorthand on page 259) 

Q. At right angles to the rail? A. N 

Q. Parallel to the raily A. Like the rails run, like this 

t this way The rail run east and west. The tracks 
run north from the rail 

Q. The tracks ran north from the rail that ran east 
ind west. What was the condition of the ground A. It 
Was ice vith gnow covering 

Q. And you saw the skid marks in the sn \. That 
is right 

Q. Did you notice anything around there, anything elsé 
around there at all? Were there any rocks A. There 
were no obstacles whatsoever there 

Q. You didn’t see anything over which he ild have 
tripped? A. No . 

Q. Recently you were a witness at the trial in ¢ ig 
A. That is right, sir 

Q. Where Mr. Burns was plaintiff A. That is right 

Q. And the Santa Fe Railway was defendant A 
is right 

Q. In his claim for damages for the injury arising 
of this accident which you have just described \. That 
is right 

Q. At that time, what did you testify A. Well, tt 
question wag asked if the man were in pain or if he was 
conscious. I didn » any way of knowing 
man Was conscious » was on his feet, but how would I 
know whether he was conscious or not 

Q. He was on his feet? A. He was on his feet 

Q. Walking around A. Yes 

Q. At that time, at the trial, what did you say as t 
the cause of this accident? A. That he had slipped and 
fell. 

Q. At the trial did you Say anything about anything 
else that might have caused him to fall? A. Well, it 
was confusing to me from some time back. He brought 
a party out there to see e 

Q. When was this? A. About five months after, or such 
a matter, after the accident occurred 

Q. Mr. Burns came out to see you A. Yes And he 


had some fellow with him, some party 


name 


I didn’t know his 


Q. Do you know what his business was? A. No I don’t 
Q. What did they say at that time? A. He asked a 
few minor questions, what might have happened, and if 


there was— 


Good for Them! 
> I AM SPONSOR of a Business Alumni 


group from our high 
would like to subscribe to 


and 
the 


school they 


GREGG 


WRITER, sO we can use it as part of our 
meeting each month. 

The girls decided to use part of their 
dues to pay for the subscriptions.—Edith 
R. Fairlamb, Reading Senior High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Caesar’s Newspaper 


From “The New York Sun” 
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Mr. Brett’s Balance 


MARGARET GLEESON 





Reprinted fro» The Waldort- {storia Magazine’ by special permission of the publishers 
Martha Houston Pub ications 
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What Do You Think About It? 


> Miss Gleeson’s story poses a number of questions in our mind; 
Was it really ail a dream, or are we just to be set thinking of the issues in the case? How 
would banks handle such a situation in real life? Would the teller lose his job for his care- 
lessness, or is he safe because he is bonded? Is the bank obliged to assume the responsi- 
bility, and is the bonding company certain to pay off, regardless of circumstances? Has the 
bonding company any recourse against Mr. Brett? Could they attach Mr. Brett’s new pur- 
chases in partial satisfaction of the bank's claim on them? 
> And what of Mr. Brett? Would he be apt to continue in 
gotten Possessions, worrying only 


think? Discussion of this situatio 


probably in yours, too. 


blissful enjoyment of his ill- 

about that small overdraft on his account ? What do you 

n might make a lively session in your ethics and business 
law classes. 
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Spades and Railroads 
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How to Get an Idea 


STERLING W. SILL 


Condensed from “Nylic Review,” in “The Advertiser’s Digest” 
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True Wisdom—<A Parable 


From the “Toastmasters” 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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Graded Letiers 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Business Systems 
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By Wits and Wags 
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